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‘Teaching Opportunities in 1947 


By L. N. NICHOLAS ann MARY A. EWAN 


, | NHE year 1947 has brought little relief to teacher- 


placement officers who have been trying for the past 
six years to make a decreasing number of graduates 
match an increasing number of requests for trained teachers. 

In 1947, the College of Education at Ohio State University 
had a graduating class of 469, the largest since 1940. Forty-one 
of this number received the Bachelor of Fine Arts degree and 
27 received degrees in occupational therapy, making a total of 
68 graduates neither qualified for nor interested in teaching. 
Only 260 of the 401 certified teachers wished to obtain teaching 
positions. Fifty-seven of these graduates returned to the Uni- 
versity for advanced study and 22 young women were married 
and did not wish to teach. Thirty-five graduates accepted other 
types of employment and three young women were unable to 
accept teaching positions because of illness. Ninety-eight per 
cent of those who wished to teach were placed. Two of the five 
majors who were not placed have taken positions since the tabu- 
lations in this report were made, and there were two individuals 
for whom there were no data. One person who majored in 
speech was not placed because he wished to obtain a position in 
radio. 

In Table I, Column 2, the number of graduates of the Col- 
lege of Education for each of the past ten years is listed. The 
number of graduates interested in teaching was 58 more than 
that of 1946, and the total number receiving certification in 
1947 was 143 greater than the previous year. Of those quali- 
fied candidates who did not teach in 1947, the largest number 
returned to the University for graduate study. 

The total number of calls received by the Division of 
Appointments in 1947 was 7,451, which was an increase of 
34 per cent over the number received in 1946. These calls came 
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from 46 states and the District of Columbia. The greatest num- 
ber of calls (3,540) came from Ohio. Other states ranked in 
the following order: Michigan, Indiana, New York, California, 
Illinois, and Tennessee. There were 364 calls for teachers 
willing to go to foreign countries. 

This office has acted as an agency for the colleges of Ohio 
in screening applicants for the Dependents School Service in 
Europe. Four of the six persons who finally signed contracts 
were graduates or former students of Ohio State. Graduates of 
Ohio State University are teaching this year in Hawaii, Saipan, 
Alaska, South America, England, Germany, Korea, and Japan. 
Most of the calls for foreign countries required successful teach- 
ing experience and in some cases certain advanced training. 


TABLE | 


PERCENTAGE OF GRADUATES OF THE COLLEGE OF EpucatTion Wuo Have 
SECURED TEACHING PosiTIONs IN THE Last TEN YEARS 














PERCENTAGE OF GRADUATES 
NUMBER OF NuMBER WANTING 







Yuan GraDvuATEs* To TEACH Secured Teaching | Not 
Positions Available 

(1) (2) | (3) (4) | (5) 

1938 | 12 439 | 73 } tg 
1939 22 452 | 73 13 
1940 543 448 | 76 ag 
1941 439 296 85 | +33 
1942 365 206 97 44 
1943 347 194 | 97 | 44 
1944 | 251 169 .go | 32 
1945 j 306 269 97 | 12 
1946 | 303 202 .96 33 
1947 | 469 | 260 -98 “44 





* The graduates who complete their work during the fall quarter of any year are counted 
as graduates of the following year, for it is then that they become available for placement. 


A ANALYSIS of the 3,281 requests for high-school teachers 
is given in Table II. The first column lists the subject 
or teaching field for which the call was given. The number of 
calls for each subject as a major is noted in Column 2. The 
requests which involved teaching only one subject are listed in 
Column 3. The number of times a subject was listed as a teach- 
ing minor (or second subject) along with some other subject 
as a major is given in Column 4. Columns 5, 6, 7, and 8 show 
the minor fields requested most frequently with each major 


subject. As in 1946, home economics ranks first in the number 
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TABLE II 


Ana.ysis oF HiGH-ScHoot Cais RECEIVED BY THE Division 
OF APPOINTMENTS FOR THE YEAR 1947 


| Numper or Catts IN 1947 NuMBER oF Times OTHER SpE- 








SUBJECT OR 








; | hae Combined | °!¥!¢ Supyects} Were CatiepD 
TEACHING FieELp* Total | Single | with Other FOR IN COMBINATION WITH 
Subject | Subjects THE SuByEcT CoNsIDERED 
(1) | (8) 
Agriculture (Ag) 
Arts— 
Fine (FA) HE 1 
Industrial (JA) SS 3 
Commercial subjects (Com) HE3 
Distributive educ. (DE) 2 
English (En) $8 
Dramatics (Dr) 

Journalism (Jo) ; 
Speech (Sp) Fri 
Geography (Ge) ve 
Home economics (HE) PE 5 

Languages (Lang)+ 
French (Fr) . S2 
German (Ger) 
Latin (La) Fr3 
Spanish (S) Ma 2 
Total 
Library (Zz) f 
Mathematics (Ma) Cha 
Miscellaneous (Misc) ; 
Music (Mu) PE3 
Nursing (Nu) ree 
Personnel and Guidance 
Physical Education— 
Men . Seé 18 
Women HE2 
Psychology ee 
Science (Sci )—* 
Biology (82) Phy 3 
Chemistry (CA) es 
General science (GS) Ch 3 
Physics (Phy) Bi4 
Total ag iaie 
Social studies (SS) Bi 3 
Special education (SF) 





Total 


* In the parenthesis after each subject is given the abbreviation used in Columns 5-8. 

¥ Totals on the subgroups for languages and for sciences are given in italics in Column 2, 
but they are not included in the final total figure. 

t Columns 5-8 show additional subjects listed on calls in Column 4. 


of requests this year. There were 393 requests for home- 
economics teachers, 343 of which asked for home economics 


alone. Music was a close second with 389 calls for certified 
music teachers, 355 of which required teaching in only the one 
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TABLE Ill 


THe NuMBER oF Majors In Eacu FieLp, NUMBER INTERESTED IN TEACH- 
ING, AND PERCENTAGES PLacED IN EacuH AREA, FOR THE YEARS 1946-47 








- | - 
| | TeAcuHING Positions | | TEACHING Postrions 




















| NuMBER IN 1947 | Numper | IN 1946 
SUBJECT oF Majors washes tnaadahis rho. ——————— 
IN 1947* | Number | Percentage | 1x 1946 Number | Percentage 
| Desiring | Placed | | Desiring | Placed 
(1) is). | ts) (4) (s) | (6) | (7) 
Arts | 
Fine | 18 | 13 | 100 | 12 | 7 | 100 
Industrial | 32 24 | 100 | 13 | II | 81.9 
Commercial | | 
education | 21 13 | 92.3 | 9 | 6 100 
Elementary | | | 
education | 66 | “| a6 87 1 CO 98.6 
English 42 ae 95.8 23 | 4a 83.4 
Speech 15 11 $1.8 | 10 | 3 | 100 
Geography | I I | 100 
Home economics | 4 2 | 100 I | | 
Languages— | 
French 2 | I | 100 5 3 33-3 
German | | I | 
Latin 1 I | 100 | I | I | 100 
Spanish 13 7 85.7 8 5 | 100 
Mathematics 21 | 12 100 6 3 | 100 
Music | 18 15 | 100 22 11 81.9 
Nursing | | 
education $ 8 100 6 3 | 100 
Physical | | 
education— | 
Men 30 | 14 100 10 8 100 
Women | 15 11 | 100 17 10 100 
Psychology 9 5 | 80 6 4 | 50 
Science— | 
Biology | 23 | 16 100 13 8 87 
Chemistry 13 5 | 100 2 I | 100 
General | | | 
science 21 Il 100 4 1 | 100 
Physics | 4 | 3 100 . 
Social studies 93 55 98.1 44 23 87 





* Double majors are counted in each field. 


field. Other subject-matter fields, following home economics 
and music in the order of number of calls received, are: English 
(301), industrial arts (267), physical education for men (251), 
commercial subjects (249),* science (226), mathematics (199), 
social studies (176), physical education for women (170), fine 
arts (139), and languages (109). The requests for teachers of 
special education increased from 43 in 1946 to 86 in 1947. The 
numbers in Column 3 indicate there is greater opportunity for 
teaching a single subject in the so-called “special” areas, such 


* This number is a very great increase over the 27 calls received in 1946. 
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as music, home economics, commercial subjects, industrial arts, 
fine arts, and physical education for women. Of the high-school 
calls received this year, 2,294 were for teaching one subject 
only. The most frequent minors (or second subjects) requested 
were science, English, physical education, social studies, and 
mathematics, nearly all of them regular academic subjects. 
There were 51 calls for school librarians, which is about the 
number requested last year. The requests for teachers of speech 
and of personnel and guidance showed definite increases. 


— number of graduates majoring in each field for the 
years 1947 and 1946, with the percentages of graduates 
placed in each field, are given in Table III. In 1947, the figures 
show that about half the number graduating in social studies, 
science, and English wished to teach. A comparison of Tables II 
and III shows the differences in number graduating, number 
available, and the number desiring to teach. 


947 1946 
Total graduating 469 303 
Total degrees in Bachelor of Fine Arts and 
Bachelor of Occupational Therapy 68 45 
Total qualified to teach 401 258 
Total not available 141 56 
Total desiring to teach 260 202 
Total accepting positions 255 194 


The calls received in each particular field varied also. Music, 
home economics, commercial studies, industrial and fine arts, 
science, and mathematics were the subjects in which there were 
the fewest graduates and the greatest number of calls. 


[ 1s alarming to note the increase in the calls for elementary- 
school teachers. This increase amounted to 44 per cent. 
In 1947, the Division of Appointments received 1,711 calls 
for teachers to be employed in areas below the high-school 
level. These requests were distributed as follows: 


Number of 

Calls 
Nursery schools 16 
Kindergarten 207 
Primary (Grades I, II, III) 748 
Intermediate (Grades IV, V, VI) 712 
Junior high (Grades VII, VIII) 17 
Building teacher-principal 11 


Total 1,711 


The greatest number of calls (748) was received for teachers 
of the primary grades, with intermediate grades next in demand 
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(712). There was a great increase in the requests for kinder- 
garten teachers, since the number of calls received is more than 
double the number received in 1946. The 11 elementary- 
school teacher-principals taught nearly full-time schedules, 
usually in the intermediate grades, and in addition to this 
carried on the administrative responsibilities of the building. 
The increased need for elementary-school teachers was made 
more significant by the fact that only 48 of 66 elementary- 
school majors graduated in 1947 were available for teaching 
positions. In 1946, there were 87 majors, 71 of whom wished 
to teach. These figures seem to show a definite need for recruit- 
ment, particularly on the elementary-school level. 


CCORDING to data released by the Research Department of 
the Ohio Education Association, the median salaries for 
all teachers in Ohio are as follows: 


School Year High School Elementary School 
1947-48 : . $3,024 $2,473 
1946-47 .. : eee 1,993 
1945-46 ip SENS nee 1,794 
1944-45 + . 

1943-44 .... 1,971 1,533 


Through increased local and state support for education 
during the past two years, the people of Ohio have demonstrated 
their interest in a more adequate financial program for schools. 
Two years ago 70 per cent of Ohio teachers received less than 
$2,400 a year, whereas today there are 32 per cent in this class- 
ification. Today 68 per cent of the teachers of Ohio are receiv- 
ing salaries of $2,400 and more. The beginning salaries for 
teachers of the special subjects generally started above those 
offered to teachers in regular academic areas. Those who 
accepted positions with the Dependents School Service in Eu- 
rope received salaries of $3,725 per year plus transportation 
both ways. Salaries on the calls from the foreign countries 
ranged all the way from those comparable to similar positions 
in the United States to salaries as high as $10,000 for assistant 
and chief advisers in education with the United States Military 
governments in Japan, Korea, and Germany. 


HE demands for Negro graduates of the College of Edu- 
cation during 1947 were few, showing little change from 
those of the past. Only 3 requests for Negro elementary- 
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school teachers were received from Ohio schools; 3 requests 
were received from other states. Salaries ranged from $1,700 
to $3,000 depending upon training and experience. There was 
one call for a Negro high-school teacher in Ohio, and 47 calls 
outside Ohio. These salaries ranged from $1,800 to approxi- 
mately $3,000 for advanced training and experience. 

Two hundred twenty-nine college vacancies for Negro 
teachers were reported in 1947, as compared with 132 during 
1946. Sixteen calls were from institutions in Ohio. Most of 
the 213 calls from the other states came from institutions in the 
“deep South.” As in previous years, the greatest difficulty in 
making recommendations for these positions was the lack of 
Negro teachers with advanced degrees in the particular subject- 
matter areas. Although salaries ranged from $1,850 for those 
with Bachelors’ or Masters’ degrees to $5,000 for those candi- 
dates with the Ph.D. degree and experience, the majority of 
the salaries were from $2,200 to $3,600. 


HE Division of Appointments received 201 calls for ad- 
ministrative positions during 1947; 172 calls were received 
during 1946. The vacancies reported were as follows: 


College administration .............. 45 Laboratory-school principals ......... 11 
GUIEIIIED os. hake wodes wae 50  Elementary-school principals 
ROGUE TIE 6 eo cs oe aare ns cannes 25 GE GUIPINEN os occ se cnccscnceaed 30 


Secondary-school principals .......... 40 


In requesting recommendations for administrative positions 
in the public schools, most boards of education, even in the 
small schools, consider only candidates with Masters’ de- 
grees who have had experience. The demand for training 
beyond this degree is definitely increasing, for the Ph.D. degree 
is listed as desirable for many of the better administrative 
positions. 


'e unprecedented demand for college instructors con- 
tinues from all parts of the country, as a result of the heavy 
enrollment of veterans in colleges and universities. There are 
too few Ph.D.’s in most subject-matter areas. Most of the in- 
structorships which have been filled by candidates with the M.A. 
degree are only temporary positions. College administrators 
state frankly that appointments will be permanent only for can- 
didates with the Doctor’s degree. 
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The Division of Appointments received 2,252 calls for per- 
sons to fill college posts from every state except Nevada and 
Rhode Island. Ohio ranked first with 224 calls; the other 
high-ranking states in the following order were New York 
(167), Llinois (124), Pennsylvania (105), and Michigan (98). 
The majority of college calls were in the following subjects: 


IE 555)'0 ced acer es eae eae alee 224 Psychology Eh cata Daa ae 
English Fe ete nareefy ack 173 Home economics . 120 
Critic teaching ...... ..+ee++ 1§4 #Mathematics bite: cuaiéree ac A 
EINE a5 osc coon See we ees . 132 Physical education 100 


This division recorded 7,451 calls during 1947, which is a 
considerable increase over the figures for some previous years: 
5,565 in 1946, 3,457 in 1941, 2,235 in 1940, and 1,908 in 
1936. The Division of Appointments assisted 690 candidates 
to secure employment in the various types of positions during 
1947. During this year, 16, 941 letters were received, while 
13,425 were received in 1946. The interviews held with stu- 
dents, faculty members, alumni, and employing officials, con- 
cerning teaching opportunities, qualifications of various candi- 
dates, salary trends, and so on, numbered 4,811, compared to 
5,030 in 1946. Credentials were sent to prospective employers, 
totaling 7,238, in helping them to evaluate candidates who were 
interested in their positions. 

Within the next sixteen years, according to a forecast made 
by the National Education Association, the United States will 
need a million new teachers. There will be a need for ten 
thousand elementary-school principals, five thousand high- 
school principals, five thousand town and city superintendents, 
two thousand county superintendents, and one thousand college 
presidents. The opportunities in teaching have never been so 
great as they are today. [ Vol. XXVIII, No. 2] 





A Formula for Predicting 
Readability: Instructions 
By EDGAR DALE anv JEANNE S. CHALL 


N ARTICLE in the January issue of the Epucationat ReE- 
SEARCH BuLLETIN discussed the way in which a for- 
mula for testing the grade-level difficulty of reading 

materials was developed. The limitations of the formula, the 
circumstances under which it is properly applied, and specific 
examples for its use were given. This article, a continuation of 
the one just mentioned, gives specific information concerning 
the technique of using the formula. 

The formula is based on two counts—average sentence 
length and percentage of unfamiliar words (words outside the 
Dale list of 3000 words). Rules for selecting samples of a text 
to be analyzed and for computing the average sentence length 
and percentage of unfamiliar words are presented in this article. 
As each count is made, it is recorded on a work sheet* where 
detailed steps are given for arriving at the grade-level of read- 
ing difficulty. To illustrate the mechanics of using the formula, 
we analyzed three samples from a pamphlet, Your Baby.’ The 
various counts and computations are given in the work sheet. 
The directions to guide the various steps in filling out the work 
sheet follow. 


I. Selecting Samples: 
Take approximately 100 words about every tenth page for books.* 
For articles, select about four 100-word samples per 2,000 words. 
Space these samples evenly. For passages of about 200 to 300 
words, analyze the entire passage. Never begin or end a sample in 
the middle of a sentence. 
II. Labeling Work Sheet: 
Enter such information as title, author, publisher, date of publica- 
tion, etc., regarding the sample to be appraised. 
* Dale, Edgar, and Chall, Jeanne S. “A Formula for Predicting Readability,” Epu- 
CATIONAL Researcu Butretin, XXVII (January 21, 1948), pp. 11-20, 28. 
* See page 43 of this issue. Mimeographed copies of the work sheet may be obtained 
from Edgar Dale, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University. 
* See pages 42 and 44. 
“When a more exact grading of books is desired, 200-word samples every tenth page 
will probably give a more reliable measure. See Leifeste, Bertha V., “An Investigation of 


the Reliability of the Sampling of Reading Material,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XXXVII (February, 1944), pp. 441-50. 
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Counting the Number of Words: 
A. Count the total number of words in the sample. 
B. Count hyphenated words and contractions as one word. 
C. Count numbers as words. 
ro is one word. 
1947 is one word. 
D. Count compound names of persons and places as one word. 
St. John, Van Buren, del Rio, Le Brun, and so on are each counted 
as one word. 


E. Do not count initials which are part of a name as separate words. 
John F.W.St. John is counted as two words—John and F.W.St. John. 

F. Record the number of words under No. 1 of the work sheet. 

Counting the Number of Sentences: 

A. Count the number of complete sentences in the sample. 

B. Record this under No. 2 of the work sheet. 

Counting the Number of Unfamiliar Words: 

Words which do not appear on the Dale list’ are considered unfa- 

miliar. Underline all unfamiliar words, even if they appear more 

than once. 


In making this count, special rules are necessary for common 
proper nouns, verbs, and other parts of speech. These are 


given in the section which follows. 


A. Common Nouns: 


I. 


tN 


Consider familiar all regular plurals and possessives of words on 
the list. 

boy’s is familiar because doy is on the list (possessive). 

girls is familiar because girl is on the list (plural by adding s). 
churches is familiar because church is on the list (plural by adding es). 
armies is familiar because army is on the list (plural by changing y 
to 7és). 

. Count irregular plurals as unfamiliar, even if the singular form 
appears on the list. 

oxen is unfamiliar, although ox is on the list. 

Several irregular plurals, however, are listed in the word list. 
When the plural appears as a separate word or is indicated by the 
ending in parentheses next to the word, it is considered familiar. 
goose and geese both appear on the list and are both considered familiar. 


3. Count as unfamiliar a noun that is formed by adding er or r to a 


noun or verb appearing on the word list (unless this er or r form 
is indicated on the list). 

burner is counted as unfamiliar, although durv is on the list. 

owner is considered familiar because it appears on the list as follows— 
own (er). 


®° See the Dale list on pages 45-54. 
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B. Proper Nouns: 


1. Names of persons and places are considered familiar. 
Japan, Smith, and so on, are familiar, even though they do not appear 
on the word list. 

2. Names of organizations, laws, documents, titles of books, movies, 
and so on generally comprise several words. 
a. When determining the 6. For the unfamiliar word 


ed number of words in a sam- count, consider unfamiliar 
ple, count all the words in only words which do not 
ds. the name of an organiza- appear on the Dale list, ex- 
- tion, law, and the like. cept names of persons or 
Chicago Building Association places. 
should be counted three Chicago Building Association 
words, is counted one unfamiliar 
Declaration of Independence word—Association. Building 
should be counted three and Chicago are familiar. 
fa- words. Declaration of Independence 
ore is counted as two unfamiliar 
words—of is on the list. 
SPECIAL RuLE: When SPECIAL RuLE: When 
on the title of an organiza- the name of an organiza- 
ire tion, law, and so on is used tion, law, document, and 
several times within a sam- so on is used several times 
ple of 100 words, all the within a sample of 100 
words in the title are words, count it only twice 
— counted, no matter how when making the unfamil- 
many times they are re- iar word count. 
peated. Security Council, if repeated 
more than twice within a 
oy 100-word sample, is counted 
as four unfamiliar words. 
sii 3. Abbreviations: 
a. In counting the words in a 6. In making the unfamiliar 
sample, an abbreviation is word count, an abbrevia- 
ie. counted as one word, tion is counted as one un- 
ie Y.M.C.A. is counted one familiar word only. 
; word. Y.M.C.A. is considered one 
iar. Noe. is counted one word. unfamiliar word. 
liar. U.S. is considered one word. Now. is considered familiar 
to a A.M. and P.M, are each because the names of the 
orm counted as one word. months are on the word list. 
U.S. is considered familiar. 
A.M. and P.M. are each 
Vs 





considered familiar. 
SPECIAL RULE: An ab- 
breviation which is used 
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several times within a 100- 
word sample is counted as 
two unfamiliar words 
only. 

C.1.O. repeated five times in 
a 100-word sample is count- 
ed two unfamiliar words. 


C. Verbs: 


I. 


Consider familiar the third-person, singular forms (s or ies from 
y), present-participle forms (ig), past-participle forms (7), and 
past-tense forms (ed or ied from y), when these are added to verbs 


appearing on the list. The same rule applies when a consonant is 
doubled before adding img or ed. 


asks, asking, asked are considered familiar, although only the word ask 
appears on the word list. 


dropped and dropping are familiar because drop is on the list. 


D. Adjectives: 


I. 


Comparatives and superlatives of adjectives appearing on the list 
are considered familiar. The same rule applies if the consonant is 
doubled before adding er or est. 

longer, prettier, and bravest are familiar because long, pretty, and brave 
are on the list. 

red, redder, reddest are all familiar. 


. Adjectives formed by adding to a proper noun are familiar. For 


example, American, Austrian. 


. Count as unfamiliar an adjective that is formed by adding y to a 


word that appears on the list. But consider the word familiar if 
y appears in parentheses following the word. 

woolly is unfamiliar although eoo/ is on the list. 

sandy is familiar because it appears on the list as sand (¥y). 


E. Adverbs: 


I. 


2. 


Consider adverbs familiar which are formed by adding ly to a 


word on the list. In most cases /y will be indicated following the 
word. 


soundly is familiar because sound is on the list. 
Count as unfamiliar words which add more than /y, like easily. 


F. Hyphenated Words: 
Count hyphenated words as unfamiliar if either word in the com- 


pound does not appear on the word list. When both appear on the 
list, the word is familiar. . 


G. Miscellaneous Special Cases: 


I. 


Words formed by adding em to a word on the list (unless the en is 
listed in parentheses or the word itself appears on the list) are 
considered unfamiliar. 

sharpen is considered unfamiliar although sharp is on the list. 

golden is considered familiar because it appears on the list gold (en). 
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2. Count a word unfamiliar if two or more endings are added to a 
word on the list. 
clippings is considered unfamiliar, although clip is on the list. 

3. Words on the list to which -tion, -ation, -ment, and other suffixes 
not previously mentioned are added are considered unfamiliar, 
unless the word with the ending is included on the list. 
treatment is unfamiliar although freat is on the list. 
protection is unfamiliar although protect is on the list. 
preparation is unfamiliar although prepare is on the list. 

4. Numbers: 

Numerals like 1947, 18, and so on, are considered familiar. 
H. Record the total number of unfamiliar words under No. 3 of the 
work sheet. 


The number of words in the sample (No. 1 on the work 
sheet) have now been recorded, as well as the number of sen- 
tences in the sample (No. 2) and the number of words not on 


the Dale list (No. 3). The next steps can be followed easily on 

the work sheet. 

VI. Completing the Work Sheet: 

1. The average sentence length (No. 4) is computed by dividing 
the number of words in the sample by the number of sentences 
in the sample. 

2. The Dale score or percentage of words outside the Dale list is 
computed by dividing the number of words not on the Dale list 
by the number of words in the sample, and multiplying by 100. 

. Follow through Steps 6 and 7 on the work sheet.° 

. Add Nos. 6, 7, and 8 to get the formula raw score. 

. If you have more than one sample to analyze, get an average of 
the formula raw scores by adding all of these and dividing by the 
number of samples. 

6. Convert the average formula raw score to a corrected grade- 
level according to the Correction Table given in Table I. 

The corrected grade-level indicates the grade at which a 
book or article can be read with understanding. For example, 
a book with a corrected grade-level of 7-8 is one which should 
be within the reading ability of average children in Grades VII 
and VIII. For adults, the 7-8 grade-level can be compared to 
the last grade reached. If materials are being selected for per- 
sons who have had an average of eight grades of schooling, 
passages with a corrected grade-level of 7-8 should be within 
their ability. The corrected grade-levels corresponding to the 


WN & W 


* Copies of the table of multiplications may be obtained from Edgar Dale, Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State University. 
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raw scores obtained from the formula are given in Table I. 
These will serve to determine the grade-level of materials 
being appraised with the use of the Dale list. 

The population reports of the Bureau of Census are a good 
source for determining the educational levels of large groups 
of adults. Statistics on the last grade reached are given in tables 
headed “Persons 25 Years Old by Years of School Completed,” 
in the 1940 Population, Volume II, Characteristics of the Popu- 
lation. Part I contains the statistics for the states, cities, and 
counties. These are further broken down by sex, race, native 
and foreign born, urban and rural. 


TABLE | 


CorrecTion TABLE 





Formula Raw Score | Corrected Grade-Levels 
4.9 and below d 4th grade and below 
50 to $6... i s-6th grade 
6.0 to 6.9 7-8th grade 
7.0 to 7.9 g-1oth grade 
8.0 to 8.9... .. | t1-12th grade 
9.0 to 9.9 13-15th grade (college) 

10.0 and above 16—(college graduate) 





A ILLUSTRATION of the mechanics of using the formula is 
given in this part of this article. The following three 
samples were chosen from a 15-page pamphlet, Your Baby, 
published by the National Tuberculosis Association. The words 
printed in italics were not found in the Dale list and are by 
definition unfamiliar words. 

Sample 1: 

A happy, useful life—that’s what you want for your baby, isn’t it? 
And because a healthy mind and body are so necessary to happiness and 
long life, you must do all you can to get your baby off to a good start. 
There is much you can do while he is still a baby to lay the foundation 
for good health and good health habits. 

Many things affect your baby’s health. One was the state of your 
own health during pregnancy, and the special care your doctor gave you 
before the baby was born. Other things important to your child’s health 
are food, clothes, baths, sleep, and habit training. A baby needs a clean, 
happy place to live, and he must be kept from having any sickness that 
can be prevented. 


Sample 2: 
Diphtheria used to kill many babies. Today no child need die of 


diphtheria. It is one of the diseases for which we have very good treat- 
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ment and almost sure prevention. But your baby will not be safe from 
this disease unless he has been protected by zmmunization. 

The way to protect your baby is simple. Physicians usually give 
injections of three doses of toxoid, three to four weeks apart, generally 
beginning when a baby is about six months old. Your doctor will tell 
you that your baby should have this protection before his first birthday. 

Six months after the last injection of toxoid, the physician may test 
your baby to see if another dose of toxoid is necessary. Before the child 
enters school an extra shot of toxoid is often given. 

Sample 3: 

The germs that cause tuberculosis can enter the baby’s body through 
his mouth or be breathed in through his nose. These germs come to him 
on spray or motsture which the person with active tuberculosis breathes 
or coughs out. Germ-filled spray from the mouth or nose may light on 
the baby’s food, his dishes, his toys. —The baby’s hands may carry germs 
from soiled objects to his mouth. Kissing is one way of spreading TB 
as well as other germs. 

Tuberculosis of the bones or joints or of certain organs of the body 
besides the /umgs can come to the bottle-fed baby in milk which has not 
been pasteurized or boiled. 


The records for these three samples are given in the work sheet 
reproduced here as Table II. The average raw score for the 
three samples was 6.35. By referring to the grade equivalent 
given in Table I, the correction table, the grade-level of the 
readability of the pamphlet, 7-8, was determined. 


7 Dale list of approximately three thousand familiar 
words represents words that are known in reading by at 
least 80 per cent of the children in Grade IV. It is presented 
primarily as a list which gives a significant correlation with 
reading difficulty. It is not intended as a list of the most impor- 
tant words for children or adults. It includes words that are 
relatively unimportant and excludes some important ones. To 
use the list for more than an over-all statistical device which 
gives a good prediction of readability would be out of harmony 
with the purpose for which it was constructed. 

The technique used for constructing the list was crude. 
When 80 per cent of the fourth-graders questioned indicated 
that they knew a word, that word was included in the list. This 
arbitrary cutting off at the 80—per cent point and the lack of any 
measure of the importance of these words make exceedingly 
dubious the wisdom of using individual words in appraising the 
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ease or difficulty of material. For purposes of computing a level 
of difficulty, however, the percentage of words outside this list 
is a very good index of the difficulty of reading materials. The 
terms familiar and unfamiliar describing words are therefore 
used here in a statistical sense. 

There is, however, a real place for a list of important 
familiar words, graded in about four levels, for use in the prep- 
aration of materials for adults of limited reading ability. At 
the present time we are experimenting with such a list. It will 
include such words as mation, and so on, which tested slightly 
below the 80—per cent criterion on children, but are important, 
and for all practical purposes are probably familiar, to adults. 

The three thousand words which comprise the Dale list are 
given in the pages which follow. 


DALE LIST OF 3000 FAMILIAR WORDS 


a ah an armful awhile barrel 
able ahead and army ax base 
aboard aid angel arose baa baseball 
about aim anger around babe basement 
above air angry arrange baby (ies) basket 
absent airfield animal arrive(d) back bat 
accept airport another arrow background batch 
accident airplane answer art backward(s) bath 
account airship ant artist bacon bathe 
ache(ing) airy any as bad(ly) bathing 
acorn alarm anybody ash (es) badge bathroom 
acre alike anyhow aside bag bathtub 
across alive anyone ask bake(r) battle 
act(s) all anything _ asleep baking battleship 
add alley anyway at bakery bay 
address alligator anywhere ate ball be(ing) 
admire allow apart attack balloon beach 
adventure almost apartment attend banana bead 
afar alone ape attention band beam 
afraid along apiece August bandage bean 
after aloud appear aunt bang bear 
afternoon _ already apple author banjo beard 
afterward (s) also April auto bank(er) beast 
again always apron automobile bar beat(ing) 
against am are autumn barber beautiful 
age America aren’t avenue bare(ly) beautify 
aged American arise awake(n) barefoot beauty 
ago among arithmetic away bark became 
agree amount arm awful(lv) — barn because 
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become 
becoming 
bed 
bedbug 
bedroom 
bedspread 
bedtime 
bee 
beech 
beef 
beefsteak 
beehive 
been 
beer 
beet 
before 
beg 
began 
beggar 
begged 
begin 
beginning 
begun 
behave 
behind 
believe 
bell 
belong 
below 
belt 
beneath 
bench 
bend 
bent 
berry (ies) 
beside(s) 
best 

bet 
better 
between 
bib 

bible 
bicycle 
bid 
big(ger) 
bill 
billboard 
bin 

bind 


bird 

birth 
birthday 
biscuit 

bit 

bite 
biting 
bitter 
black 
blackberry 
blackbird 
blackboard 
blackness 
blacksmith 
blame 
blank 
blanket 
blast 
blaze 
bleed 
bless 
blessing 
blew 
blind(s) 
blindfold 
block 
blood 
bloom 
blossom 
blot 

blow 

blue 
blueberry 
bluebird 
bluejay 
blush 
board 
boast 

boat 

bob 
bobwhite 
body (ies) 
boil(er) 
bold 
bone 
bonnet 
boo 

book 


bookcase 
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bookkeeper bubble 
boom bucket 
boot buckle 
born bud 
borrow buffalo 
boss bug 
both buggy 
bother build 
bottle building 
bottom built 
bought bulb 
bounce bull 
bow bullet 
bowl bum 
bow-wow — bumblebee 
box(es) bump 
boxcar bun 
boxer bunch 
boy bundle 
boyhood bunny 
bracelet burn 
brain burst 
brake bury 
bran bus 
branch bush 
brass bushel 
brave business 
bread busy 
break but 
breakfast butcher 
breast butt 
breath butter 
breathe buttercup 
breeze butterfly 
brick buttermilk 
bride butterscotch 
bridge button 
bright buttonhole 
brightness buy 
bring buzz 
broad by 
broadcast bye 
broke(n) cab 
brook cabbage 
broom cabin 
brother cabinet 
brought cackle 
brown cage 
brush cake 
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calendar cattle 
calf caught 
call(er) (ing) cause 
came cave 
camel ceiling 
camp cell 
campfire cellar 
can cent 
canal center 
canary cereal 
candle certain(ly) 
candlestick chain 
candy chair 
cane chalk 
cannon champion 
cannot chance 
canoe change 
Caer t chap 
canyon charge 
cap charm 
cape chart 
capital chase 
captain chatter 
car cheap 
card cheat 
cardboard check 
care checkers 
careful cheek 
careless cheer 
carelessness cheese 
carload cherry 
carpenter chest 
carpet chew 
carriage chick 
carrot chicken 
carry chief 
cart child 
carve childhood 
case children 
cash chill(y) 
cashier chimney 
castle chin 
cat china 
catbird chip 
catch chipmunk 
catcher chocolate 
caterpillar choice 
catfish choose 
catsup chop 
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chorus 
chose(n) 
christen 
Christmas 
church 
churn 
cigarette 
circle 
circus 
citizen 
city 
clang 
clap 

class 
classmate 
classroom 
claw 

clay 
clean(er) 
clear 
clerk 
clever 
click 
cliff 
climb 
clip 
cloak 
clock 
close 
closet 
cloth 
clothes 
clothing 
cloud(y) 
clover 
clown 
club 
cluck 
clump 
coach 
coal] 

coast 
coat 

cob 
cobbler 
cocoa 
coconut 
cocoon 


cod 


codfish 
coffee 
coffeepot 
coin 

cold 
collar 
college 
color(ed) 
colt 
column 
comb 
come 
comfort 
comic 
coming 
company 
compare 
conductor 
cone 
connect 
coo 
cook(ed) 
cook(ing) 


cooky (ie) (s) 


cool (er) 
coop 
copper 
copy 
cord 
cork 
corn 
corner 
correct 
cost 

cot 
cottage 
cotton 
couch 
cough 
could 
couldn’t 
count 
counter 
country 
county 
course 
court 
cousin 
cover 


cow 
coward (ly) 
cowboy 
cozy 

crab 
crack 
cracker 
cradle 
cramps 
cranberry 
crank(y) 
crash 
crawl 
crazy 
cream(y) 
creek 
creep 
crept 
cried 
croak 
crook(ed) 
crop 
cross(ing) 
cr oss-eyed 
crow 
crowd(ed) 
crown 
cruel 
crumb 
crumble 
crush 
crust 

cry (ies) 
cub 

cuff 

cup 
cupboard 
cupful 
cure 
curl(y) 
curtain 
curve 
cushion 
custard 
customer 
cut 

cute 
cutting 
dab 


dad 
daddy 
daily 
dairy 
daisy 
dam 
damage 
dame 
damp 
dance(r) 
dancing 
dandy 
danger(ous) 
dare 
dark(ness) 
darling 
darn 
dart 

dash 
date 
daughter 
dawn 
day 
daybreak 
daytime 
dead 
deaf 
deal 

dear 
death 
December 
decide 
deck 
deed 
deep 
deer 
defeat 
defend 
defense 
delight 
den 
dentist 
depend 
deposit 
describe 
desert 
deserve 
desire 


desk 


destroy 
dev il 
dew 
diamond 
did 
didn’t 
die(d) (s) 
difference 
different 
dig 

dim 
dime 
dine 
ding-dong 
dinner 
dip 
direct 
direction 
dirt(y) 
discover 
dish 
dislike 
dismiss 
ditch 
dive 
diver 
divide 
do 

dock 
doctor 
does 
doesn’t 
dog 

doll 
dollar 
dolly 
done 
donkey 
don’t 
door 
doorbel] 
doorknob 
doorstep 
dope 

dot 
double 
dough 
dove 
down 
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downstairs 
downtown 
dozen 
drag 
drain 
drank 
draw(er) 
draw(ing) 
dream 
dress 
dresser 
dressmaker 
drew 
dried 
drift 
drill 
drink 
drip 
drive(n) 
driver 
drop 
drove 
drown 
drowsy 
drug 
drum 
drunk 
dry 
duck 
due 
dug 
dull 
dumb 
dump 
during 
dust(y) 
duty 
dwarf 
dwell 
dwelt 
dying 
each 
eager 
eagle 
ear 
early 
earn 
earth 
east(ern) 
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easy 
eat(en) 
edge 

egg 

eh 

eight 
eighteen 
eighth 
eighty 
either 
elbow 
elder 
eldest 
electric 
electricity 
elephant 
eleven 
elf 

elm 

else 
elsewhere 
empty 
end(ing) 
enemy 
engine 
engineer 
English 
enjoy 
enough 
enter 
envelope 
equal 
erase(r) 
errand 
escape 
eve 

even 
evening 
ever 
every 
everybody 
everyday 
everyone 
everything 
everywhere 
evil 

exact 
except 
exchange 


excited 
exciting 
excuse 
exit 
expect 
explain 
extra 
eye 
eyebrow 
fable 
face 
facing 
fact 
factory 
fail 
faint 
fair 
fairy 
faith 
fake 
fall 
false 
family 
fan 
fancy 
far 
faraway 
fare 
farmer 
farm(ing) 
far-off 
farther 
fashion 
fast 
fasten 
fat 
father 
fault 
favor 
favorite 
fear 
feast 
feather 
February 
fed 
feed 
feel 
feet 
fell 
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fellow 
felt 
fence 
fever 
few 

fib 
fiddle 
field 
fife 
fifteen 
fifth 
fifty 

hig 

fight 
figure 
file 

fill 

film 
finally 
find 
fine 
finger 
finish 
fire 
firearm 
firecracker 
fireplace 
fireworks 
firing 
first 

fish 
fisherman 
fist 
fit(s) 
five 

fix 

flag 
flake 
flame 
flap 
flash 
flashlight 
flat 

flea 
flesh 
flew 
flies 
flight 
flip 





flip-flop 
float 
flock 
flood 
floor 
flop 
flour 
flow 
flower(y) 
flutter 
fly 

foam 
fog 
foggy 
fold 
folks 
follow(ing) 
fond 
food 
fool 
foolish 
foot 
football 
footprint 
for 
forehead 
forest 
forget 
forgive 
forgot(ten) 
fork 
form 
fort 
forth 
fortune 
forty 
forward 
fought 
found 
fountain 
four 
fourteen 
fourth 
fox 
frame 
free 
freedom 
freeze 


freight 





French 
fresh 

fret 
Friday 
fried 
friend(ly) 
friendship 
frighten 
frog 

from 
front 
frost 
frown 
froze 
fruit 

fry 

fudge 
fuel 
full(y) 
fun 
funny 

fur 
furniture 
further 
fuzzy 
gain 
gallon 
gallop 
game 
gang 
garage 
garbage 
garden 
gas 
gasoline 
gate 
gather 
gave 

gay 

gear 
geese 
general 
gentle 
gentleman 
gentlemen 
geography 
get 
getting 
giant 





gift 
gingerbread 
girl 
give(n) 
giving 
glad(ly) 
glance 
glass (es) 
gleam 
glide 
glory 
glove 
glow 
glue 
go(ing) 
goes 
goal : 
goat / 
gobble 

God(g) 
godmother 
gold(en) 

goldfish 

golf 

gone 

good(s) 

good-by (bye) 
good-looking 
goodness 

goody 

goose 

gooseberry 

got 

govern 
government 
gown 

grab 

gracious 

grade 

grain 

grand 

grandchild 
grandchildren 
granddaughter 
grandfather 
grandma 
grandmother 
grandpa 


grandson 
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grandstand 
grape(s) 
grapefruit 
grass 
grasshopper 
grateful 
grave 
gravel 
graveyard 
gravy 
gray 
graze 
grease 
great 
green 

g£ reet 
grew 
grind 
groan 
grocery 
ground 
group 
grove 
grow 
guard 
guess 
guest 
guide 
gulf 

gum 

gun 
gunpowder 
guy 

ha 

habit 

had 
hadn’t 
hail 

hair 
haircut 
hairpin 
half 

hall 

halt 

ham 
hammer 
hand 
handful 


handle held 
handwriting hell 
hang he’ll 
happen hello 
happily helmet 
happiness _help(er) 
happy helpful 
harbor hem 
hard hen 
hardly henhouse 
hardship her(s) 
hardware herd 
hare here 
hark here’s 
harm hero 
harness herself 
harp he’s 
harvest hey 
has hickory 
hasn’t hid 
haste(n) hidden 
hasty hide 
hat high 
hatch highway 
hatchet hill 
hate hillside 
haul hilltop 
have hills 
haven’t him 
having himself 
hawk hind 
hay hint 
hayfield hip 
haystack hire 
he his 
head hiss 
headache history 
heal hit 
health(y) hitch 
heap hive 
hear(ing) ho 
heard hoe 
heart hog 
heat(er) hold(er) 
heaven hole 
heavy holiday 
he’d hollow 
heel holy 
home 


handkerchief height 


homely 
homesick 
honest 
honey 
honeybee 
honeymoon 
honk 
honor 
hood 
hoof 
hook 
hoop 
hop 

hope( ful) 
hopeless 
horn 
horse 
horseback 
horseshoe 
hose 
hospital 
host 

hot 

hotel 
hound 
hour 
house 
housetop 
housewife 
housework 
how 
however 
how] 
hug 
huge 
hum 
humble 
hump 
hundred 
hung 
hunger 
hungry 
hunk 
hunt(er) 
hurrah 
hurried 
hurry 
hurt 
husband 


hush 
hut 
hymn 
l 
ice 
icy 
I'd 
idea 
ideal 
if 
ill 

"ll 
Vm 
important 
impossible 
improve 
in 
inch(es) 
income 
indeed 
Indian 
indoors 
ink 
inn 
insect 
inside 
instant 
instead 
insult 
intend 
interested 
interesting 
into 
invite 
iron 
is 
island 


Sage 
isnt 
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January 
jar 

jaw 

jay 
jelly 
jellyfish 
jerk 

jig 

job 
jockeys 
join 
joke 
joking 
jolly 
journey 
joy(ful) 
joyous 
judge 
jug 
juice 
juicy 
July 
jump 
June 
junior 
junk 
just 
keen 
keep 
kept 
kettle 
key 
kick 

kid 
kill(ed) 
kind(ly) 
kindness 
king 
kingdom 
kiss 
kitchen 
kite 
kitten 
kitty 
knee 
kneel 
knew 
knife 
knit 
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knives 
knob 
knock 
knot 
know 
known 
lace 

lad 
ladder 
ladies 
lady 
laid 
lake 
lamb 
lame 
lamp 
land 
lane 
language 
lantern 
lap 

lard 
large 
lash 

lass 

last 

late 
laugh 
laundry 
law 
lawn 
lawyer 
lav 

lazy 
lead 
leader 
leaf 
leak 
lean 
leap 
learn(ed) 
least 
leather 
leave(ing) 
led 

left 

leg 
lemon 
lemonade 


lend 
length 
less 
lesson 
let 
let’s 
letter 
letting 
lettuce 
level 
liberty 
library 
lice 
lick 
lid 

lie 

life 
lift 
light(ness) 
lightning 
like 
likely 
liking 
lily 
limb 
lime 
limp 
line 
linen 
lion 
lip 

list 
listen 
lit 
little 
live(s) 
lively 
liver 
living 
lizard 
load 
loaf 
loan 
loaves 
lock 
locomotive 
log 
lone 
lonely 
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lonesome market 
long marriage 
look married 
lookout marry 
loop mask 
loose mast 
lord master 
lose(r) mat 
loss match 
lost matter 
lot mattress 
loud may(M) 
love maybe 
lovely mayor 
lover maypole 
low me 
luck(y) meadow 
lumber meal 
lump mean(s) 
lunch meant 
lying measure 
ma meat 
machine medicine 
machinery meet(ing) 
mad melt 
made member 
magazine men 
magic mend 
maid meow 
mail merry 
mailbox mess 
mailman message 
major met 
make metal 
making mew 
male mice 
mama middle 
mamma midnight 
man might(y) 
manager mile 
mane milk 
manger milkman 
many mill 
map miller 
maple million 
marble mind 
march(M) mine 
mare miner 
mark mint 
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minute 
mirror 
mischief 
miss(M ) 
misspell 
mistake 
misty 
mitt 
mitten 
mix 
moment 
Monday 
money 
monkey 
month 
moo 
moon 
moonlight 
moose 
mop 
more 
morning 
morrow 
moss 
most (ly) 
mother 
motor 
mount 
mountain 
mouse 
mouth 
move 
movie 
movies 
moving 
mow 
Mr., Mrs. 
much 
mud 
muddy 
mug 
mule 
multiply 
murder 
music 
must 

my 
myself 
nail 


name 

nap 
napkin 
narrow 
nasty 
naughty 
navy 

near 
nearby 
nearly 
neat 

neck 
necktie 
need 
needle 
needn’t 
Negro 
neighbor 
neighborhood 
neither 
nerve 

nest 

net 

never 
nevermore 
new 

news 
newspaper 
next 
nibble 
nice 
nickel 
night 
nightgown 
nine 
nineteen 
ninety 

no 
nobody 
nod 

noise 
noisy 
none 
noon 

nor 
north(ern) 
nose 

not 

note 
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nothing 
notice 
November 
now 
nowhere 
number 
nurse 
nut 

oak 

oar 
oatmeal 
oats 

obey 
ocean 
o'clock 
October 


old- 
fashioned 
on 
once 
one 
onion 
only 
onward 
open 
or 
orange 
orchard 
order 
ore 
organ 
other 
otherwise 
ouch 
ought 
our(s) 
ourselves 
out 
outdoors 


outfit 
outlaw 
outline 
outside 
outward 
oven 
over 
overalls 
overcoat 
overeat 
overhead 
overhear 
overnight 
overturn 
owe 
owing 
owl 
own(er) 
Ox 

pa 

pace 
pack 
package 
pad 
page 
paid 

pail 
pain(ful) 
paint(er) 
painting 
pair 

pal 
palace 
pale 

pan 
pancake 
pane 
pansy 
pants 
papa 
paper 
parade 
pardon 
parent 
park 
part(ly) 
partner 
party 
pass 


passenger 
past 
paste 
pasture 
pat 

patch 
path 
patter 
pave 
pavement 
paw 

pay 
payment 
pea(s) 
peace(ful) 
peach(es) 
peak 
peanut 
pear 
pearl 
peck 
peek 

peel 
peep 

peg 

pen 
pencil 
penny 
people 
pepper 
peppermint 
perfume 
perhaps 
person 
pet 
phone 
piano 
pick 
pickle 
picnic 
picture 
pie 

piece 

pig 
pigeon 
piggy 
pile 

pill 


pillow 


pin 

pine 
pineapple 
pink 

pint 

pipe 
pistol 

pit 

pitch 
pitcher 
pity 

place 
plain 
plan 
plane 
plant 
plate 
platform 
platter 
play (er) 
playground 
playhouse 
playmate 
plaything 
pleasant 
please 
pleasure 
plenty 
plow 
plug 
plum 
pocket 
pocketbook 
poem 
point 
poison 
poke 

pole 
police 
policeman 
polish 

pol ite 
pond 
ponies 
pony 

pool 

poor 

pop 
popcorn 


popped 
porch 
pork 
possible 
post 
postage 
postman 
pot 
potato(es) 
pound 
pour 
powder 
power(ful) 
praise 
pray 
prayer 
prepare 
present 
pretty 
price 
prick 
prince 
princess 
print 
prison 
prize 
promise 
proper 
protect 
proud 
prove 
prune 
public 
puddle 
puff 
pull 
pump 
pumpkin 
punch 
punish 
pup 
pupil 
Puppy 
pure 
purple 
pu rse 
push 
puss 
pussy 
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pussycat 
put 
putting 
puzzle 
quack 
quart 
quarter 
queen 
queer 
question 
quick(ly) 
quiet 
quilt 
quit 
quite 
rabbit 
race 
rack 
radio 
radish 
rag 

rail 
railroad 
railway 
rain(y) 
rainbow 
raise 
raisin 
rake 
ram 

ran 
ranch 
rang 
rap 
rapidly 
rat 

rate 
rather 
rattle 
raw 

ray 
reach 
read 
reader 
reading 
ready 
real 
really 
reap 























































§2 
rear 
reason 
rebuild 
receive 
recess 
record 
red 
redbird 
redbreast 
refuse 
reindeer 
rejoice 
remain 
remember 
remind 
remove 
rent 
repair 
repay 
repeat 
report 
rest 
return 
review 
reward 
rib 
ribbon 
rice 
rich 
rid 
riddle 
ride(r) 
riding 
right 
rim 
ring 
rip 
ripe 
rise 
rising 
river 
road 
roadside 
roar 
roast 
rob 
robber 
robe 
robin 


rock(y) 
rocket 
rode 
roll 
roller 
roof 
room 
rooster 
root 
rope 
rose 
rosebud 
rot 
rotten 
rough 
round 
route 
TOW 
rowboat 
royal 
rub 
rubbed 
rubber 
rubbish 
rug 
rule(r) 
rumble 
run 
rung 
runner 
running 
rush 
rust(v) 
rye 
sack 
sad 
saddle 
sa dness 
safe 
safety 
said 
sail 
sailboat 
sailor 
saint 
salad 
sale 
salt 
same 
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sand(y) self 
sandwich selfish 
sang sell 
sank send 
sap sense 
sash sent 
sat sentence 
satin separate 
satisfactory September 
Saturday servant 
sausage serve 
savage service 
save set 
savings setting 
saw settle 
say settlement 
scab seven 
scales seventeen 
scare seventh 
scarf seventy 
school several 
schoolboy sew 
schoolhouse shade 
schoolmaster shadow 
schoolroom shady 
scorch shake(r) 
score shaking 
scrap shall 
scrape shame 
scratch shan’t 
scream shape 
screen share 
screw sharp 
scrub shave 
sea she 
seal she’d 
seam she’]] 
search she’s 
season shear(s) 
seat shed 
second sheep 
secret sheet 
see(ing) shelf 
seed shell 
seek shepherd 
seem shine 
seen shining 
seesaw shiny 
select ship 
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shirt 
shock 
shoe 
shoemaker 
shone 
shook 
shoot 
shop 
shopping 
shore 
short 
shot 
should 
shoulder 
shouldn’t 
shout 
shovel 
show 
shower 
shut 

shy 

sick (ness) 
side 
sidewalk 
sideways 
sigh 
sight 
sign 
silence 
silent 
silk 

sil] 
silver 
simple 
sin 

since 
sing 
singer 
single 
sink 


sit 
sitting 
six 


sixteen $ 
sixth . s 
sixty s 
size § 
skate s 
skater ‘ 
ski { 
skin 
skip 
skirt 
sky 
slam ' 
slap 

slate 

slave 

sled 

sleep(y) 

sleeve 

sleigh 

slept 

slice 

slid 

slide 

sling 

slip 

slipped 

slipper 

slippery 

slit 

slow(ly) 

sly 

smack 

smal] 

smart 

smell 

smile 

smoke 

smooth 

snail 

snake 

snap 

snapping 

sneeze 

snow(y) 

snowball 

snowflake 

snuff 

snug 

so 
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soak 

soap 

sob 

socks 

sod 

soda 

sofa 

soft 

soil 

sold 
soldier 
sole 

some 
somebody 
somehow 
someone 
something 
sometime(s) 
somewhere 
son 

song 

soon 

sore 
SOrrTOWw 
sorry 

sort 

soul 
sound 
soup 

sour 
south (ern) 
space 
spade 
spank 
sparrow 
speak (er) 
spear 
speech 
speed 
spell (ing) 
spend 
spent 
spider 
spike 

spill 

spin 
spinach 
spirit 

spit 


splash 
spoil 
spoke 
spook 
spoon 
sport 
spot 
spread 
spring 
springtime 
sprinkle 
square 
squash 
squeak 
squeeze 
squirrel 
stable 
stack 
stage 
stair 
stal] 
stamp 
stand 
star 
stare 
start 
starve 
state 
station 
stay 
steak 
steal 
steam 
steamboat 
steamer 
steel 
steep 
steeple 
steer 
stem 
step 
stepping 
stick(y) 
stiff 
stil] (ness) 
sting 
stir 
stitch 
stock 


stocking 
stole 
stone 
stood 
stool 
stoop 
stop 
stopped 
stopping 
store 
stork 
stories 
storm(y) 
story 
stove 
straight 
strange(r) 
strap 
straw 


strawberry 


stream 
street 
stretch 
string 
strip 
stripes 
strong 
stuck 
study 
stuff 
stump 
stung 
subject 
such 
suck 
sudden 
suffer 
sugar 
suit 
sum 
summer 
sun 
Sunday 
sunflower 
sung 
sunk 
sunlight 
sunny 
sunrise 


sunset 
sunshine 
supper 
suppose 
sure(ly) 
surface 
surprise 
swallow 
swam 
swamp 
swan 
swat 
swear 
sweat 
sweater 
sweep 
sweet (ness) 
sweetheart 
swell 
swept 
swift 
swim 
swimming 
swing 
switch 
sword 
swore 
table 
tablecloth 
tablespoon 
tablet 
tack 

tag 

tail 

tailor 
take(n) 
taking 
tale 
talk(er) 
tall] 

tame 

tan 

tank 

tap 

tape 

tar 

tardy 

task 

taste 


taught 
tax 
tea 
teach(er) 
team 
tear 
tease 
teaspoon 
teeth 
telephone 
tell 
temper 
ten 
tennis 
tent 
term 
terrible 
test 
than 
thank(s) 
thankful 
Thanks- 
giving 
that 
that’s 
the 
theater 
thee 
their 
them 
then 
there 
these 
they 
they’d 
they'll 
they’re 
they’ve 
thick 
thief 
thimble 
thin 
thing 
think 
third 
thirsty 
thirteen 
thirty 
this 


Wi 
uw 


tho 
thorn 
those 
though 
thought 
thousand 
thread 
three 
threw 
throat 
throne 
through 
throw(n) 
thumb 
thunder 
Thursday 
thy 

tick 
ticket 
tickle 
tie 

tiger 
tight 

ull 

time 

tin 
tinkle 
tiny 

tip 
tiptoe 
tire 
tired 
*tis 

title 

to 

toad 
toadstool 
toast 
tobacco 
today 
toe 
together 
toilet 
told 
tomato 
tomorrow 
ton 

tone 
tongue 
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too 

took 
tool 
toot 
tooth 
toothbrush 
toothpick 
top 

tore 
torn 
toss 
touch 
tow 
toward(s) 
towel 
tower 
town 
toy 
trace 
track 
trade 
train 
tramp 
trap 
tray 
treasure 
treat 
tree 
trick 
tricycle 
tried 
trim 
trip 
trolley 
trouble 
truck 
true 
truly 
trunk 
trust 
truth 
try 

tub 
Tuesday 


tug 


tulip 
tumble 
tune 
tunnel 
turkey 
turn 
turtle 
twelve 
twenty 
twice 
twig 
twin 
two 
ugly 
umbrella 
uncle 
under 
understand 
underwear 
undress 
unfair 
unfinished 
unfold 
unfriendly 
unhappy 
unhurt 
uniform 
United 
States 
unkind 
unknown 
unless 
unpleasant 
until 
unwilling 
up 
upon 
upper 
upset 
upside 
upstairs 
uptown 
upward 
us 
use(d) 


useful 
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valentine weaken 
valley wealth 
valuable weapon 
value wear 
vase weary 
vegetable —_ weather 
velvet weave 
very web 
vessel we'd 
victory wedding 
view Wednesday 
village wee 
vine weed 
violet week 
Visit we'll 
Visitor weep 
voice weigh 
vote welcome 
wag well 
wagon went 
waist were 
wait we’re 
wake(n) west (ern) 
walk wet 
wall we've 
walnut whale 
want what 
war what’s 
warm wheat 
warn wheel 
was when 
wash(er) whenever 
washtub where 
wasn’t which 
waste while 
watch whip 
watchman whipped 
water whirl 
watermelon whisky 
waterproof whisper 
wave whistle 
wax white 
way who 
wayside who’d 
we whole 
weak(ness) 


who'll 
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whom 
who’s 
whose 
why 
wicked 
wide 
wife 
wiggle 
wild 
wildcat 
will 
willing 
willow 
win 
wind(y) 
windmill 
window 
wine 
wing 
wink 
winner 
winter 
wipe 
wire 
wise 

wish 

wit 
witch 
with 
without 
woke 
wolf 
woman 
women 
won 
wonder 
wonderful 
won’t 
wood (en) 
woodpecker 
woods 
wool 
woolen 
word 
wore 
work(er) 


workman 
world 
worm 
worn 
worry 
worse 
worst 
worth 
would 
wouldn’t 
wound 
wove 
wrap 
wrapped 
wreck 
wren 
wring 
write 
writing 
written 
wrong 
wrote 
wrung 
yard 
yarn 
year 

yell 
yellow 
yes 
yesterday 
yet 

yolk 
yonder 
you 
you'd 
you'll 
young 
youngster 
your(s) 
you’re 
yourself 
yourselves 
youth 
you’ve 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Growth and Integration versus 
Foundation and Superstructure 


\ SMALL group of Ohio educators recently held two meet- 








ings to consider the proposal of the National Society 

of College Teachers of Education to make an extensive 
study of the foundations of education. The group came to sev- 
eral conclusions which seem to this writer eminently sound, and 
which in any case deserve careful consideration by those inter- 
ested in teacher education. 

The group insists that the common concept of a course in 
foundations of education, as something with which to start and 
on which to erect a superstructure of ideas, knowledge, and skill, 
is fallacious. The purpose of teacher education is to promote 
the growth or development of persons in the direction of com- 
petence as teachers. The job is much more closely analogous 
to that of the gardener than to that of the builder. A course in 
foundations of education, given at the beginning of the student’s 
professional training, is likely to be for him merely another set 
of verbal abstractions, like so many of the courses he now takes. 

A person who is to develop into the best possible teacher 
needs knowledge and insight from many subject-matter fields, 
including biology, anthropology, history, sociology, economics, 
psychology, history and philosophy of education, and compara- 
tive education. But merely giving good courses in these fields, 
supplemented by educational methods and student teaching, does 
not ensure the maximum degree of professional competence. 

Our problem is that of finding ways in which materials from 
the different fields can be integrated by the student and can be 
made to function in his work as a teacher. The Ohio group 
proposed various means to this end, of which two are particu- 
larly noteworthy. First, the student needs a great deal of 
experience in actually dealing with people, particularly those 
of the age he expects to teach. Hence, his undergraduate course 
should include a wide variety of field work in schools, com- 
munity groups, youth organizations, social agencies, and so on. 
This field work should start when his professional training 
begins and should continue throughout the course. It should 
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involve not mere observation of what others are doing but 
actual participation on a continuously higher level of skill and 
responsibility. Such field work can provide the student with a 
basis in experience for understanding and applying the things 
he deals with in his classes. 

Second, the student needs help in putting together in mean- 
ingful ways the things he is learning in his courses, field work, 
and other experiences. Hence, the group proposes the estab- 
lishment of a central seminar, meeting for two hours once a 
week throughout the period of professional training. Its pur- 
pose would be to help its members understand the significance 
for teaching of the things they were learning and doing. It 
would be organized into small discussion groups, each led by 
a faculty member assigned to it for a considerable period. This 
person would be selected for his ability as a group leader and 
from any faculty rank. His work with the seminar would be 
regarded as equally important with his other teaching and pro- 
fessional activities. Such a seminar, which is based on the 
principle that integration and assimilation of knowledge is a 
continuous process, promises to be much more effective in 
improving teacher education than any course in the foundations 
of education. 

By the time this issue of the BULLETIN appears, the Na- 
tional Society at its Atlantic City meeting will have reached a 
decision as to the next steps in its project. It is to be hoped that 
it will decide to study the whole program of teacher education, 
or at least, the undergraduate portion of it, rather than mere 
“foundations.” If teacher education, like other education, is a 
matter of growth rather than construction, there is no such thing 
as “foundations of education”—at least, in the usual sense of 


this term. RHE. 
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